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Among the States 


Constitutional Amendments—Direct Legislation 


numere of amendments to state constitutions and 

A certaim other measures of direct legislation were 
ilopted by the people in states that had elections in 
1955. Lhe following summary lists adoptions that may 
be of interest among the states generally Except where 
otherwise indicated, they were approved in November 
clections 

Kentucky: A constitutional amendment reducing the 
voting age from a1 to 18. (Thus Kentucky joins Georgia 
as one of the two states in which 18 is the qualifying 
aue.) 

An amendment exempting from taxation all house 
hold goods of any person used in his home 

Maine: An amendment to eliminate the requirement 
that the Governor be a natural-born citizen of the 
United States, and to substitute a requirement of fifteen 
years’ United States citizenship, with five years of Maine 
residence, Maine had been unique in the previous re 
«quirement 

An amendment extending the pardoning powers of 
the Governor and Council to offenses of juvenile de 
linquency 

An amendment ¢ sempting rental agreements between 
municipalities ind the Maine School Building Authority 
from municipal debt limitations 

An amendment clarilying absentee voting laws to per 
mit members of the regular Army to vote in county 
clections 

Ihe Maine amendments were adopted in a special 
election of September +2 

Missouri: A measure to establish a public school 
foundation program, ivolving a substantial increase in 
state aid, to guarantee $185 a year trom state and local 
sources for each child in average daily attendance 

\ measure levying a cimarette tax ol @ cents a package 
to pay part of the foundation programs cost to the state 

The Missourt measures were approved by the voters at 
4 special election im October 

New Mexico; An amendment reapportioning the 
House of Representatives Multicounty House districts 
we climmated and the House membership is increased 
from 55 to 66. The amendment provides that no county 
shall have less than one member, and twenty counties are 
viven two or more members each, Bernalillo County, 
with nearly a fourth of the state’s population, receives 
nine seats. The amendment also provides that the legis 
lature may reapportion the House after each decennial 
federal census. Fach of New Mexico's thirty-two counties 
continues to have one Senator 

\n amendment placing legislative fiscal authority over 
the highway department, Under a igqqg amendment the 
department had been independent ol the executive and 
the legislature Ihe new amendment enables the legis 
lature to set tor the department the same budgetary 
fiscal and personnel requirements that it may impose on 


other agencies, Both the legislature and executive con 


tinue to be barred from determining matters of policy 
relating to “design, construction, location, and main 
tenance of state highways and public roads 

Iwo amendments putting four penal and health in 
stitutions under statutory control and enabling the legis 
lature to place all four under one board or othce or 
director, 

Phe New Mexico amendments were adopted on Sep 
tember 20 

New York: An amendment increasing to $44 million 
the maximum amount in cash subsidies the state may 
pay in one year for low-rent, publicly-assisted housing 
unless a law authorizing contracts in excess thereol is 
submitted to and approved by the people in a general 
election 

\n amendment to liberalize absentee voting provi 
sions, extending them to persons unable to come to the 
polls because of illness or physical disability 

An amendment authorizing the State Comptroller to 
supervise and equalize real estate valuations and taxa 
tion 

An amendment permitting municipalities to join to 
gether in building sewage and drainage installations 

An amendment extending to more judges—in the 
larger counties—a prohibition against dual job holding 
that already applied to Judges of the Court of Appeals 
and Justices of the Supreme Court. 

\ proposition to make available from sale of bonds 
authorized in 1954 the sum of $50 million for state loans 
to limited-profit housing companies, for construction of 
low cost housing 

Ohio: An amendment providing for a $150 million 
bond issue to finance a building program for educa 
tional, penal, mental health, wellare and other institu 
tions (highways are excluded), and a cigarette tax of a 
penny a package to be used against the bond issuc 

Oklahoma: constitutional amendment creatir 
State Public 


Fund; also providing for additional local support of pub 


y 
a 


Common School Building Equalization 
lic schools; and authorizing a $15 million bond issue for 
capital improvements at the state institutions of higher 
education, 

Phe Oklahoma amendment was adopted at a special 
election in April. 

Pennsylvania: An amendment permitting retirement 
payments to be authorized for public employees who ai 


ready have retired 


North Carolina Disaster Relief.-Governor Luther H 
Hodges has launched a study project to seck ways to 
reduce hurricane losses in North Carolina. A committee 
of technicians will assess and document past damage and 
miake recommendations lor cutting tuture losses Onher 
Committees representing state government and the pub 


lic will canvass buffeted areas and report findings. Spe 
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cial attention will be given the problem of saving the 
Outer Banks and the possibilities for disaster insurance. 


Pennsylvania Turnpike Link.—The Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike Commission opened The Northeastern Extension of 
the Pennsylvania highway as far as Allentown on No 
vember 24. This $200 million extension, which starts at 
Plymouth Meeting, will be finished as far as Scranton 
within a year and eventually will go to the New York 
state line to meet a proposed expressway through Bing: 
hamton to the Canadian border. 


Massachusetts Bond Sale.--Massachusetts recently bor 
rowed $159,791,000 on filty-year serial bonds. The obli 
gations were sold to a syndicate of 239 banks and in 
vestment houses at an interest cost of 2.91155 per cent. 
Massachusetts will use $83 million of the proceeds for 
highway improvements, $30 million for a Korean War 
Veterans bonus, $15 million for highway flood relief 
$5 million for municipal flood relief and $6,820,000 for 
projects of the Metropolitan District Water Commissions. 


Western Highway Policy Committee. Lhe Western In 
terstate Committee on Highway Policy Problems met in 
Denver, Colorado, in November, 1955. Among other 
subjects it discussed the final report on the test road at 
Malad, Idaho, sponsored by the Western Association of 
State Highway Officials. A special subcommittee on ports 
oLentry reported that as a general rule joint administra 
tion of these stations is not feasible. 

\ suggested interstate agreement for prorating fixed 
lee type taxes on heavy interstate motor vehicles was 
adopted unanimously. Subsequently this agreement was 
signed by most of the western states. Resolutions were 
adopted commending the report of the WASHO test 
road, urging enactment of federal highway legislation in 
1956, and recommending acceleration of the forest high 
way program. 


Northeastern Highway Conference. [he Twentieth An 
nual Northeastern Regional Conference on Highway 
Safety and Motor Vehicle Problems was held in New 
York City on November 17 and 18 under the joint 
auspices of the New York Legislative Committee on In 
terstate Cooperation and the Council of State Govern 
ments. A number of veteran members of the conference 
were presented with meritorious service awards. The con 
ference approx d resolutions establishing special com 
mittees to make recommendations concerning maximum 
permissible truck weights, standards for truck markings 
placarding and safety regulations for transportation of 
dangerous substances, and safety regulations for use of 
liquehed petroleum gas as a fuel. Other resolutions re« 
ommended conformity to conference standards for com 
mercial vehicle lighting, splash guards, and school buses 
enactment of legislation requiring safety chains on tow 
trucks; amendments to certain portions of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code; and state attendance at joint board hear 
ings of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Georgia Voting Devices.—Automatic voting devices and 
microphones at alternate desks have been installed in 
the House of Representatives of the Georgia General 
Assembly. 


New York Judicial Conference.-New York's Judicial 
Conference has been organized and is now functioning 
in all parts of the state under the chairmanship of Chief 
Judge Albert Conway. The conference, which was cre 
ated by the 1955 Legislature, supersedes New York's old 
Judicial Council. One of its major problems will be to 
end court delays. Its responsibilities will include the 
making of recommendations on organization, jurisdic 
tion, procedures, statistics and various problems of court 
administration 


Virginia Constitutional Convention,—As a result of ac 
tion by a special the Virginia General 
Assembly, a special referendum will be held in January 


session of 


on the question of a limited constitutional convention to 
amend a provision which prevents use of public funds 
in support of private schools, 

a 
Kentucky Mental Health Study.—In its final report to 
Wetherby of Kentucky, the Gov 
ernor’s Advisory Council on Mental Health put chiet 


Governor Lawrence 


emphasis on the need to provide adequate staff, profes 
sionally trained, at mental health hospitals and clinics 
Costs to achieve the objective would exceed $10 million 
it was estimated. Among other recommendations of the 
group were establishment of an interdepartmental com 
mittee to coordinate mental health activities among state 
agencies, expansion of the program for mental defectives 
establishment of eighteen outpatient clinics, and in 


auguration of a pilot mental health diagnostic center 


Western Institutional Care.—The annual meeting of the 
Western Interstate Committee on Institutional Care was 
held in Colorado Springs 
Three Interstate 
Compact on Juveniles, problems of institutionalization of 


Colorado, in November, 1955 
principal topics were discussed: the 
mentally deficient and psychopathic juvenile de linquents 
and the Interstate Compact on Mental Health, A special 
subcommittee was established to explore the feasibility 
and desirability of interstate arrangements for joint in 
stitutionalization of mentally defective and mentally ill 
juvenile delinquents 


Parens Patriae Jurisdiction.— I he 
New Je 


diction over juvenile delinquents, In a recent decision 


Supreme Court of 
has extended the state's parens patriae juris 
the court held that a juvenile 


delingue nt. although 


deemed incapable of crime, has committed an offense 
against the state. He therefore does not become an 
emancipated person at 21 but continues under statutory 
disability and parens patriae jurisdiction, In other words, 
he does not receive an automatic release from custody at 
21, but must continue in custody until the authorities 


feel he is sufficiently rehabilitated for parol 
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State Government: 
The Record and the Opportunity 


Report of the Executive Director to the Board of Managers 


of the Council of State Governments, 1955* 


rp Ake At the end of one year and at the 
threshold of another in which demands 
upon state government have been and will 
be extraordinary. I repeat, and underline, state 
government for reasons with which all of you are 
familiar 
International problems remain difhcult and press 
ing. International dangers persist and probably will 
continue for many years. America must give the 
best of her thought to solution of the problems, 
and at the same time she must maintain and seek 
to perfect her guard against the dangers. One of 
the most effective ways to perfect our guard against 
dangers without and within is to perfect this de 
mocracy of ours in order to insure its internal 
strength and stability 
In order to do so, today, as a people, we are 
greatly interested in and concerned about ove 
crowded and inadequate schools and how we are 
going to make them what they should and must be 
We are thinking about highways—and although 
we are building them faster than ever before, we 
are not making adequate progress in overcoming 
the great accumulated backlog of need for new, 
modern construction 
We are thinking about health and welfare—from 
polio vaccines to mental hospitals and mental hy 
giene—and of the very large unfinished jobs we 
have to do in these fields, notwithstanding the most 
heartening progress of the last lew years 
We are thinking of floods, of drought, of mount 
ing problems in water conservation and water 
Inanagement 
We are thinking of civil defense 
And we 


problems of government and governmental services 


are thinking about the new, complex 


in our metropolitan areas, to which more and more 
of the people in our prosperous and mobile society 
are turning for employment and residence 

Most of these problems are in fields that have 
always been and sull are primarily areas of state 
governmental responsibility, They are all expand 
ing problems—as our population and economy ex 


pand, And many people, more than ever before 


*Submitted by Frank Bane, Executive Director of the 
Council of State Governments, to the Board of Managers at 
its annual meeting, December 9, 1955, at- Miami Beach 


Florida 


are thinking of how to improve and, yes, to expand 
our state governments to handle these problems in 
a constructive manne 

\ nation-wide scrutiny, in fact, is being locused 
now upon the will and the ability of the states to 
do these jobs. This scrutiny has been greatly height 
ened by the recent report of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, the creation of which 
was urged so long by the states themselves and by 
the Council of State Governments 

The report of the Commission drives home the 
need for a strong position of the states in the fed 
eral system. It also emphasizes the need for state 
government to justify that strong position, and to 
justify it in action, 
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HAS, certainly, been much action—con 
structive action—in this major legislative year 
ol 

As the legislatures went into session, the Gover 
nors in their messages urged expansion of services 

above all, highways and schools—as the prevailing 
objective, 

For much of the financing they were able to de 
pend, as we can continue to depend, upon the in 
creased revenues which the growth of the popula 
tion and of the economy automatically brings from 
existing taxes and existing tax rates. But in the 
decided majority of the states, and of necessity if 
the jobs were to be done, the messages pointed to 
need for increased rates in some taxes, or new 
levies, or both 

Phe legislatures, in general, responded accord 
ingly. To finance needed expansion of services, res 
ord appropriations were made in 1955, and the leg 
islatures enacted more tax legislation than in any 
other year since the war 

The tax measures adopted were of great variety 
Special excise increases and higher motor vehicle 
fees were the most common. Lighteen states raised 
gasoline taxes or extended previous increases 
About a dozen increased their cigarette taxes, and 
Missouri added a cigarette tax for the first time 
There was much activity also in the income and 
general sales tax fields 

By way of illustrating this stepped-up pace in thie 
search for new revenue to do state jobs, it is inter 
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esting to note that, in five full years—from 1950 
through 1954—four states adopted sales taxes for 
the first time, and only nine raised the rate of an 
existing levy on either income or sales. In 1955 
alone, about twenty legislatures acted to increase 
revenue from one or the other of these sources—in 
most cases by raising rates, in some by broadening 
the tax base or adopting income tax withholding, 
and in one 

the first time, 


Nevada—by adopting a sales tax for 


Lducation 


i es KeECOKD Of 1955 in the states has been impres 

A large majority 
of the legislatures increased state aid for the public 
Thus 
they maintained a wend which has been developing 


sive in the field of education 
schools, many of them by very large amounts 


for years 

State funds continue to go primarily for operat 
ing expenses, mostly instruction. At the same time, 
the legislatures—in some states for the first time 
are paying increased attention to the very pressing 
problem of school construction. Certain states this 
year took important steps to relieve building short 
ages, either by increasing the fiscal ability of the 
communities to finance construction or by direct 
provision of state funds for this purpose 

Meantime, state governments, through legisla 
tion or administrative action, gave further impetus 
to the very constructive progress in school dis 
trict relocation and consolidation. This program 
over the country its leading to the replacement 


of uneconomic, poorly staffed, and inadequately 


equipped, small schools with modern community 


institutions. The record of consolidation has in 


deed been remarkable, and especially helpful when 
we consider the growth of the school problem. In 
127,244 
United States; in 1955, about 60,000 


1944 there were school districts in the 

Interest among the states has not been restricted 
to clementary and secondary schools, where the ma 
jor problem is at the moment; the legislatures also 
have made increasing financial provision for the 
state universities and colleges, realizing, with fai 
sighted statesmanship, that the problem will be 
there in full force tomorrow 

In addition, from a planning and administrative 
point of view, perhaps the most significant develop 
ment in the field of higher education in this cen 
tury has been the provision of increased higher 
educational opportunities for students through in 
terstate cooperation among the states. In the South, 
in the North, in the East, in the 
in the Middle West, states are joining together 


West, and now 


through interstate compacts and interstate arrange 
ments to make the higher educational facilities of 
each available for all 


It is simply not true, as has been often alleged, 
that the states are not conscious of their responsi 
bilities in the realm of education and are not doing 
their jobs. It is true, however, that despite the re- 
markable record of the past ten years, our birth 
rates are threatening to inundate our birth right! 

Much more has to be done and quickly, and 
much more is in the process of being done. There 
has been more widespread interest in education in 
1955 than in any year in our recollection. Almost 
every state has held a formal conference to appraise 
the needs and to develop an educational action 
program within its state; and on November 28 
December 1, the White House Conference on Edu 
cation, composed of delegations from all of the 
forty-eight states and the territories, met in Wash 
ington to chart a course which should be of great 
benefit to education in general and state govern 
ment in particular. The preliminary report of that 
conference is before you. The state conferences and 
the discussions in the national conference will be, 
doubtless, the basis for extensive legislation and ac 
tion in all of the states. 


Highways 


STATES are spending more for highways in 
1955 than in any previous year. More states in 
creased their highway user tax rates in 1955 than 
in any year since 1930. The national government is 
spending more on highways in the fiscal year 
1955-50 than at any previous time. And the Coun 
cil of State Governments has devoted more of its 
time and activity to highway plans and problems 
than in any previous year. All of these develop 
ments indicate that highways are one of the major 
problems confronting the states 

Despite those efforts, we do not seem to be either 
catching up or keeping up! 

Many roads are being constructed, but the phe 
nomenal growth in motor vehicles and highway use 
is progressing at a much more rapid rate 

Let me outline, briefly, and therefore perhaps 
not with complete accuracy, the highway situation 
as it seems to exist today. 

In 1954, this Board and the Governors’ Confer 
ence directed us to make a comprehensive study of 
the highway situation. The study was made and the 
report submitted just a year ago. At about the same 
tume, the President of the United States appointed 
a special committee, headed by General Lucius 
Clay, to study the highway situation. This study 
was completed and a report submitted in January, 
1955. Numerous bills were introduced in Congress, 
designed to implement the report and other studies, 
and to provide for a greatly expanded highway pro- 
gram. None of these bills passed at the last session 
of Congress. 
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Again, very briefly, and therefore generally, Con 
gress considered three major plans: first, to build 
the interstate system through the issuance of bonds 
administered by a federal authority—the so-called 
Clay bill; second, a greatly expanded highway pro 
gram with much larger federal participation in all 
highway categories but with special emphasis on 
the interstate system—the so-called Gore bill (this 
bill did not include a specific method of financing); 
third, the so-called Fallon bill, to provide for a 
greatly expanded highway system—again with spe- 
cial emphasis on the interstate system—to be fi 
nanced largely through an increase in highway user 
taxes, primarily an increase in federal taxes on 
motor fuels 

The Clay bill was not reported by the Senate 
committee; it was later introduced on the floor of 
the House and defeated. The Gore bill was passed 
by the Senate but was not introduced in the House 
The Fallon bill was reported by the House Com 
mittee on Public Works and was defeated on the 
floor of the House. 

All agree that we must have a greatly expanded 
highway program. All agree that the need is acute, 
immediate and growing. All agree that the develop 


ment of an adequate defense program and the ex 


pansion of our economic system depend to a very 
large extent upon a more adequate network of 
highways. The only question of major proportion 
is: How shall an expanded highway program be 
financed? 

As of now, it seems to be generally agreed that 
the bond-authority proposal cannot be enacted 
The states have suggested a greater use—for high 
ways-—ol presently existing highway user revenue, 
plus some additional excise taxes on highway user 
accessories. The Administration and Congressional 
committees are exploring the possibility of ma 
terially increasing highway user taxes, including 
the tax on gasoline and diesel oil as a way to raise 
funds for the needed federal participation 

Highways will be a matter of major concern in 
the states next year. Many bills designed to solve 
this problem will be inwwoduced when Congress con 
venes in January. Our problem—in the states and 
in the national government—is to develop ways and 
means for its solution, and that in the most con 
structive manner, 

Coupled with the task of highway construction 
is, of course, the problem of highway safety. The 
death and destruction on our highways is a na 
tional scandal. Within all of the states, and on the 
national level, a great amount of thought and plan 
ning has gone into the matter of what can and 
should be done to correct this situation. Programs 
of education, of more stringent enforcement, of 
have contributed 


engineering and control all 


toward keeping the casualty list at a constant level 


despite the great increase in trafhe. All of these 
programs can and will be expanded in the states 
All of them were expanded in 1955. But the im 
provement and extension of our highway system 
itself will perhaps contribute most to safety on our 


roads. 
Health and Welfare 


7" Most spectacular health and welfare devel 

opment during the past year was the polio vac- 
cine program. As you all know, there were many 
ups and downs in its progress, but the most impor 
tant part of it—in fact, the result of overwhelming 
significance—is that we have attained a “break 
through” after years of effort to do something about 
this most serious disease. Early in the year, the 
Council of State Governments was requested to 
cooperate with the Department of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare in establishing a plan and a 
procedure for handling and administering the vac 
cine. A special committee was appointed; a plan 
was developed, and the health departments of all 
the states agreed to cooperate. The health depart 
ments of the states have handled, and handled ex 
peditiously, with notable results, all the vaccine 


NEW OFFICERS 


The Council of State Governments 

The following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Managers of the Council 
of state Governments at the Fontainebleau Hotel 
Miami Beach, Florida, on December to, 1955 
President Arthur B. Langlic 
Governor ot Washington 
Senator Robert A. 
Member of the 
Louisiana Legislature and 


First Vice President and 
Chairman of the Board worth, fi 
President, National Legis 
lative Conterence 

Second Vice Preudent Joseph Downes, State 
Nuditor and Chairman 
Commission on Inter 
rovermmental Coopera 
tron, Connecticut 

Charles Tom Henderson 
Attorney Gen 


Third Vice Preuden 
\asistant 
eral and Chairman, Com 
mission on Interstate Co 
operation Florida 

Maurice Williams, Pres 
dent National 


fuditor 
Amocia 
tion of State Budget Of 
Maine 
Iwo new Managers at Large also were elected, to 
serve on the Board of Managers for a period of five 
years 
J. Maynard Magruder, Former State Representative 
of Virginia 
Bernice 1. Van der Vries, Member of the General 
Assembly and Chairman, Commision on Inter 


governmental Cooperation, 
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they were able to get 
Some time ago, one of the most distinguished 


psychiatrists in the country, and one who has been 
working with state hospitals and mental health 
programs for many years said “The states have 
made more progress in the last six years with 
respect to their attitude toward mental illness and 
with respect to care and treatment and prevention 
in this field than they had previously in the last 
filty years.” This statement might be discounted 
somewhat because of its author's enthusiasm for 
what had been and was being done; but it is never 
theless largely true in state after state in all parts 
of the country. Mental illness, we have decided, is 
a disease. To a large extent it can be cured and it 
can be prevented. The states are providing much 
greater facilities to do both of those things, and 
they are increasingly concerned with the problem. 

\ little over a year ago the Council was directed 
to make a study of care and treatment of the aging 
The report of that study, with suggestions, is be 
fore you. It is one of our “best sellers.” All over 
the country it is realized that this is one of our 
emerging problems, which will grow from year to 
year, and all over the country state agencies are 
being established to work in this field 


Defense, Natural Disasters 


te 1g5,0 Congress passed the present Civil Defense 
Act. Without criticism, because the states had a 
part in developing that law, I think it can be 
stated accurately that the present Civil Defense 
\ct was and is designed primarily to cope with the 
risks of the last war 

Defense is the primary responsibility of the na 
tional government and in any future war everyone, 
civilian and military alike, will be in the front 
lines. The present Civil Defense Act states that civil 
defense is primarily the responsibility of state and 
local governments. It was in 1941-45. It cannot be 
and will not be in a nuclear war. The Council of 
State Governments has a special committee which 
is working with the Civil Defense Administration 
on a revision olf the basic Civil Defense Act, and 
such revision will be submitted to Congress in the 
early days of the next session 

The present year has been one of natural disas 
ters. Droughts, tornadoes and unprecedented hurri 
canes and floods have laid waste large sections of the 
country, entailing losses in the hundreds of millions 
ol dollars. Much is going to be done in the very 
near future to guard against losses of this kind. Irri 
gation and flood control projects, long familiar in 
America, are going to be expanded and extended 
But in all probability there will be a new attack 
upon this problem in the next year. Congress at 


its next session will most certainly consider some 


State Government 


plan for establishment of disaster-risk insurance. The 
states will be called upon to advise with respect to 
its establishment and, if it is authorized, to par 
ticipate in its organization and administration. 
Closely connected with the problem of disaster 
relief is the question of water conservation, devel 
opment and control. It used to be stated, not more 
than a decade or two ago, that water was a problem 
in all parts of the country—not enough water in the 
West; too much water in the East. It's different 
now. At many times during the past year almost all 
parts of the country were concerned about water 
shortages. This has come about because of increase 
in population, of urbanization and of great expan 
sion of industry. Most of the states have specifi 
commissions or departments studying the subject, 
and the Council of State Governments has been 
directed to work with these commissions in order to 
provide each of the states with information, data 
and material. It is certain that the legislatures of 
14957 will be concerned with water as never before, 
and they should have before them suggested plans 
and procedures designed to cope with this problem. 


Metropolitan Areas 


om six per cent of our population in America 
lives in what might be called urban areas. This 
represents an enormous change in a span of twenty 
five years, and the trend continues. It is a double 
barreled situation and trend, from the rural areas 
to the cities and from the cities to the suburbs. It 
has been said time and again in recent years that 
oul metropolitan areas present our most pressing 
governmental problem from the standpoint of ot 
ganization, administration and the provision of gov 
ernmental services. It has been stated further and 
emphasized that state government is the key area if 
constructive solutions are to be found. Municipali 
ties and all localities are subdivisions of the state, 
and of necessity they operate to a considerable ex 
tent under state direction and control. It seems that 
if what has been called “municipal chaos” is to be 
arrested, even slowed down in its development, the 
states must concern themselves with this problem in 
the realms of law, planning, operation, finance and 
services. The Council of State Governments was 
directed by the Governors’ Conference to under 
take, in cooperation with other interested agencies, 
a comprehensive study of this subject, and we hope 
to submit a report in 1956 that will be helpful. 


The Task Ahead 


W' Have discussed education, highways, health 
and welfare, conservation and development, 
etc. We always do. They are the major tasks of 
state government. Taken collectively, they account 
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for more than 80 per cent of the total activities and 
expenditures of state government. They are, there 
fore, matters of major interest and concern to the 
Council of State Governments, and it is to these 
subjects that we devote most of our time and re- 


sources. 

That these state services and activities will ex- 
pand, and that expenditures for them will increase, 
is beyond question. What can and should the states 
do in order to assume their expanding respon- 
sibilities for such services and to meet the in- 
creasing financial burden? 

For a number of years, the Council of State Gov 
ernments and all of its affiliated agencies urged the 
establishment of a major commission to study in 
detail the problems involved in intergovernmental 
relations. About two years ago, Congress estab- 
lished such a body, the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, and last July it submitted its 
report. It is the most comprehensive study and 
appraisal that has been made in the last 100 years 
of federal-state relations, and of state governmental 
structure and activities with respect thereto. It is 
full of most valuable information and data that can 
be and should be used to great advantage by the 
states and the national government in our constant 
effort to maintain and perfect our federal system of 
government 


Findings of the Commission 


rue beginning, the Commission emphasizes 
the importance of the federal system to all of 
the citizens of America, and it approves heartily the 
general principle that “the national government 
should act only where the states would be incom 
petent to act or where action by individual states 
might be injurious to the harmony of the United 
States.”- It asserts further that the success of the 
federal system in the long run, if not in the short 
run, will depend in large measure on the perform 
ance of the states 

In discussing their performance, the report goes 
into detail with respect to state organization and 
operation and with respect to state finances. It 
deals with the organization and operation of state 
governments on the legislative and policy forming 
levels and on the executive and administrative 
levels. Why, it asks, are not many of the state 
legislatures so organized and operated as to give 
more equitable representation to the people of their 
states? Why do too many states insist upon a weak 
executive department, and therefore, in many re 
spects, ineffective administration? The report comes 
to the conclusion that practically all of the states 
can, if they wish, provide additional funds to do 
their own jobs. The Commission urges that each 
state establish necessary machinery to appraise its 
organization and operation carefully in the light of 


modern day needs, and that each state do likewise 
with respect to its tax system and fiscal policies 
This may be an appropriate time, said the Com 
mission, “for a nationwide examination of the 
readiness of the states to discharge greater responsi- 
bilities. This stock-taking should be more compre 
hensive and more searching than any that has 
attended recent efforts to revise constitutions, re 
organize administrations, modernize state tax sys 
tems or improve state-local relations, Each state 
should determine the scope of its own study and the 
procedures for carrying it out.”” And it added that, 
although the strengthening of each state must be 
brought about by its own citizens, in accordance 
with its own needs, “the people and leaders of the 
several states should help one another to the fullest 
extent possible in this essentially common effort.” 


Opportunity of the States 


A re recent meeting of the Governors’ Con 
ference, the Governors of the forty-eight states 
pointed out that for years the Conference at each 
of its meetings had called for a “reappraisal of the 
whole field of federal-state-local relations.” The 
Governors expressed their great satisfaction in the 
fact that, after a two-year comprehensive study, the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations had 
completed its task and had submitted its findings to 
the President and Congress. The Governors’ Con 
ference then resolved “that since the report con 
tains recommendations for state as well as federal 
action, the Governor of every state and the Execu-. 
tive Committee of the Governors’ Conference as a 
body should study carefully the findings and recom 
mendations of the report and consider them for 
the agenda of future meetings.” 

\s state government has expanded, as its duties 
and responsibilities have become more complex and 
more expensive, the states have expanded the ac 
tivities of the Council of State Governments, its 
agency, for service to the states. All of its segments 
those of research, of publications, of consultation 
and of direct services—have expanded as the Coun 
cil has endeavored to keep pace with mounting re 
quests from the states for assistance in the solution 
of pressing problems. It can be said with accuracy 
in fact, the Commission on Intergovernmental Re 
lations in its report says it again and again—that 
the states are working together as never before, and 
that in further cooperation among the states lies 
the greatest hope in maintaining and strengthening 
our present system of government 

This is not only a task. It is an opportunity, one 
of the rarest opportunities in government; an op 
portunity which the Council of State Governments 
cherishes—an opportunity to serve the states of this 
country in the interests of all of the people of 
America. 
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An unusual type of scrutiny of the operations of state government is under way 
in Minnesota, the “Minnesota Self-Survey. 


" Thirty-three task forces drawn from 


the state government itself, without “outside experts,” are seching weak spots 


in current operations and means of increasing efficiency and economy 


Arthu) 


Naftalin, Minnesota's Commissioner of Administration, describes the survey in 
this article~how it originated, how it is organized and how it works. He sees 
large advantages in this type of governmental self-examination, and believes it 


+ HAVE under way in Minnesota an exper 
ment im Management that may interest 
other state administrators who are seeking 

a low-cost method of analyzing the weak spots in 

their operations. We call it the “Minnesota Self 

Survey,” which is simply the application of the 

“do-it-yourself” principle to the fine art of the 

Instead of “outside 


ethorency survey summoning 


experts” at so much on the barrel-head, we have 
put our administrators, technicians, employees and 
legislators to work (without additional pay) on 
what is intended to be a top-to-bottom analysis of 
all aspects of general management, personnel, oper 
ating procedures, and long-term needs and out 
looks. In the short period it has been operating it 
has already produced discoveries of value, and we 


are confident that many more will follow 


How It Originated 


T= Self Survey idea emerged somewhat spontane 
ously out of extended negotiations with em 
ployee representatives over installation of a new sal 
ary schedule adopted by the 1955 legislative session 
Legislators, having made no appropriation to cover 
the additional costs of the new schedule, let it be 
known that they believed the appropriation based 
on the old schedule would be sufficient if the ad 
ministration would bear down hard and eliminate 
waste and inethciency. This approach, of course, 
seriously complicated our budgetary situation, but 
the administration had, in a sense, encouraged this 
type of reasoning when we argued, in support of 
the Governor's Reorganization proposal, that there 
was inelhciency in the current system and much 
savings would result if the bill were adopted 

In eflect taking the administration at its word, 
the legislature voted for both the new salary sched 
ule and the Reorganization Act, but with no in 
crease in funds for the necessary salary adjustments 


will bring solid results 


An Experiment in 
‘Do - It-Yourself”’ 


By Artuur NAFTALIN 


As the July 1 installation date approached it was 
clear that, whatever we might accomplish under 
Reorganization, funds simply were not available to 
install the new pay plan, and it was my unpleasant 
responsibility to postpone its installation. 
Employee representatives demanded that the leg 
islature’s mandate be fulfilled. ‘They, too, insisted 
that economies in administration could be made 
that would produce the needed money. I chal 
lenged them to show specifically where and how 
In the remonstrat 
ing that ensued, I found myself inviting them to 
join the administration and the legislature (assum 
ing the willingness of individual members to serve) 
in a no-holds-barred search for those villains, Waste 
and Inethciency, 


these savings could be achieved 


whom we were all—em 
ployees, legislators and administrators—talking so 
knowingly. In exchange for their cooperation in 
such a project, we promised that we would exert 
every effort to install the salary plan by January 1, 


about 


The challenge was accepted, and thus was 
born the Self-Survey idea 


The Policy Committee 


fit nicely into the program of Minne 
sota’s new Governor, Orville L. Freeman, who 
regards Management improvement as a mayor objec 
tive of his administration. His Reorganization pro 
posal consolidated many of the state's 105 depart 
ments, bureaus, boards and commissions into ten 
major departments and vested additional reorganiz 
Administra 
tion. A substantial portion of the proposal was 


ing suthority in the Commissioner of 


adopted,’ but, in the many hearings on the bill, 


'The salary plan has sulwequently been certified for im 
stallation on that date 

7A court challenwe has delayed installation of the Reor 
ganization Act, and a Supreme Court decision on its 
is awaited 


validity 
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legislators pressed us hard to produce specific data 
Reorganization 
deficiencies we 


to support our contention § that 
would deal effectively with the 
alleged existed in state administration. The Self 
Survey is, therefore, precisely what we need, not 
only to help find necessary savings with which to 
finance the pay plan, but, also, to obtain the data 
essential for remedying the deficiencies we know 
exist. 

Governor Freeman named a filteen-man commit 
tee to establish over-all policy and placed adminis 
tration of the survey under me in order that the 
findings might be integrated promptly with the 
ongoing work of administration. To the policy com 
mittee the Governor named four top administrators 
and four legislators (Chairmen of the Senate 
Finance and Civil Administration and the House 
\ppropriations and Civil Administration Commit 
tees). The union was asked to name four members, 
and to these were added three administrative tech 
nicians, one each from the Budget Division, the 
Civil Service Department, and the largest operating 
agency, the Department of Public Welfare. 

In August the policy group adopted a “State 
ment of Aims, Purposes and Procedures,” and chose 
an executive committee, consisting of its four ofh 
cers, an administrator as chairman, a legislator as 
vice-chairman, a technician as secretary, and an 
employee as treasurer, 


Statement of Aims and Purposes 


N irs Statement of Aims, the policy committee 
| summarized the factors which led to the creation 
of the project, including (1) the administration's 
inability to install the new pay plan, (2) the urgent 
need to improve salaries generally, (4) the rising 
cost of state government, making imperative every 
possible move for economy and efficiency, (4) the 
need for a long-term approach to administrative 
problems, and (5) the need for a better integrated 
administrative setup 

Declaring that the Self Survey 
lyze each administrative activity as fully and as 


“will seek to ana 


carefully as possible,” the policy committee enu 
merated these objectives 

(1) To examine the budgets and accounts of all 
operating activities to determine whether there is 
full and appropriate utilization of all personnel 

(2) To examine salaries of employees to deter 
mine the scope of the state's salary problem 

(3) To examine all salary accounts to determine 
the ability of departments to finance the new pay 
plan. 

(4) To examine all operating procedures of ad 
ministrative agencies to determine which proce 
dures can be improved, modified or discontinued 


(5) To examine the long-term needs of state 


agencies to lay a foundation for a long-term admin 
istrative program 
(6) To examine specific conditions that impair 


. employee morale. 


(7) To cooperate with members of the legisla 
ture in order that the Self-Survey findings will be 
of maximum help to them in their future work. 

(8) To cooperate with employee representatives 
to utilize to the fullest extent the experience and 
knowledge that employees have concerning admin 
istrative functions 


The “Operating” Task Forces 


T= Basic work of the Survey is performed by 
thirty-three operating Task Forces, each devoted 
to one major area of administration.’ Task Force 
membership, we felt, would be of crucial impor 
tance; it should be small enough to insure an expe 
ditious job but large enough to be representative 
of all governmental components. Accordingly, it 
was decided that each Task Force should consist 
of five members: 

(1) The budget examiner trom the Department 
of Administration whose ordinary responsibilities 
involve working with the:agency being surveyed. In 
each case, he serves as chairman of the task force, 
assuming also the functions of secretary, scheduling 
meetings, keeping official records, and preparing the 
task force findings and final report 

(2) The administrator im charge of the particu 
lar department being surveyed, or a person desig 
nated by him 

(4) An employee with substyntial experience in 
the agency being surveyed. He was named by the 
employees themselves, either through the union or 
by election. 

(4) An outside technician drawn from an agency 
other than the one being surveyed. 

(5) A member of the legislature 
judget Examiners as Task Force chair 
men equips the project with a professional staff 


Use ol 


without the need to hire special personnel, It also 
provides a convenient method of integrating the 
work of all the Task Forces. Each of the administra 
tion Departinent’s six examiners has five or six Task 
Forces to supervise, which greatly increases his work 


load. They have, however, welcomed the additional 


assignment because it gives them a greater famili 
arity with their accounts, an opportunity to study 


there are Task Forces on Administration, Aeronautica 
Agriculture, Civil Defense, Civil Service, Commerce, Conser 
vation, Constitutional Offices, Education Employment Secur 
ity, Health, Highways, Historical Society, Labor Conciliator 
Labor & Industry, Liquor Control & Criminal Apprehension 
Military Affairs, Natural Resources, Public Examiner, Rail 
road & Warehouse Commision, Retirement 
Motor Vehicle Division, Soldiers’ Home Board Taxation 
Teachers Colleges, Veterans Affairs, Welfare, and Youth Con 


servation Commission 


Associations 
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budgetary problems in a larger context, and, most 
important, a chance to speak out on many deficien 
cies in administration that they have observed over 
the years 

Ihe role of the administrator is most crucial. His 
enthusiastic participation ts essential for effective 
follow through once the findings are in. His pres 
ence assures a continuing interest on the part of 
the operating departments, because he not only 
brings his experience and knowledge to the find 
ings, but also has a strong incentive to implement 
them when the Survey is completed. The adminis 
trators have welcomed the project and are actually 
laying before the Task Forces the deficiencies of 
their own departments, In fact, the very existence 
of the project has spurred some of them to take 
action in improving procedures even in advance of 
the Task Force's arrival 

Employee members accepted their assignments 
They that, 


despite our repeated urgings that they participate 


with some skepticism were fearful 
freely and fully, they would expose themselves to 
reprisals if they expressed themselves too directly. 
Phis skepticism disappeared after the first meeting 
or two ot the ‘Task Force, and employee members 


fully 


ideas that have accumulated for years 


now participate submitting criticisms and 


The “outside” technician serves as a “balance 
wheel” for the Task Force. His assignment is to keep 
the Budget Examiner “honest.” Being human, ex 
miners sometimes develop preconceptions and 
vidities in which they come to leel a vested interest 
Ihe outside man, knowing the same technical lingo 
» told to keep an eye on him (and vice versa). The 
technicians enthusiastic about the 
Sell Survey, 


to use their professional knowledge in a wider area. 


ite especially 


because it gives them an opportunity 
In most cases, the technician and examiner consti 


tute a cooperative team, giving the Task Force a 
strong professional center 

Phe willingness of both liberal and conservative 
legislators® to serve is particularly fortunate. In the 
early planning there was some concern that invols 
ing legislators would unnecessarily confuse legisla 
tive and executive functions. But this concern has 
le yislators 


(Lisa pp wed, too, and ple ased by the 


opportunity to observe departmental operations 


directly, have become virtually indistinguishable 
from other Task Force members in their approach 
and cooperativeness. The 


purpose including 


them is, of course, obvious. The more knowledge 
they have about administrative problems the sim 
pler we think our task will be in working with 
them to obtain legislation we believe is necessary 


We are especially pleased that the legislators are 


‘Minnesota legislatom have no party designation but ot 


ganize on Liberal and conservative lines 


serving with enthusiasm and are among the most 
energetic of the Task Force participants. 


The Four Survey Stages 


— Self-Survey is divided into four major stages 
each dealing with a major component of admin 
istration 

1. Personnel, salaries, and general management 
Because of the overriding importance of finding 
ways to finance the new pay plan, the first stage 
deals with the problem of personnel. In this phase, 
the Task Force inquires into sixteen aspects of 
administration relating to personne! 
general management: 


salaries and 
(1) the agency's functions 
and statutory authority, (2) a review and evaluation 
of all previous studies and surveys, (4) the agency's 
organization, (4) personnel complement, (5) ade 
quacy of classifications, (6) recruitment procedures, 
(7) orientation and in-service training, (8) use of 
merit rating and merit increases, (g) promotion 
policy, (10) turnover rate, (11) relations with the 
Department of Civil Service, (12) problems relating 
to vacation, sick leave and overtime, (1%) seasonal 
help and peak loads, (14) working conditions and 
employee morale, (15) adequacy of salaries and of 
the department's salary appropriation, and (16) the 
department's ability to finance the new pay plan 

2. Operating procedures. In the second stage, the 
Task Force analyzes the agency's operating pro 
cedures, dealing with them under fifteen headings 
(1) the work of the agency head, (2) the supervisory 
system, (3) management of the agency's administra 
tive services, (4) control of expenditures and man 


agement of receipts, (5) handling of payrolls, (6) 


use of business machines, (7) use of other equip 
ment, (8) paper work and forms control, (gq) re 
search and planning, (10) filing, microfilming and 
storage, (11) office space, furniture and other facili 
ties, (12) use of motor vehicles and planes, (14) in 
state and out-ol-state travel, (14) relations with staff 
igencies, and (15) public relations. There is, of 
course, some overlap between stages one and two, 
md ‘Task Forces are not required to complete one 
stage before proceeding to the others. They are free 
to collect data in whatever sequence proves most 
feasible 

». Long-term needs and prospects. Perhaps the 
Survey's most lasting contribution will come from 
the third stage, which examines the future needs 
md prospects of the agency. Long-term planning 
has been notably lacking in state government gen 
erally, and Minnesota is no exception, operating 
mainly on a biennium-to-biennium basis without 
benefit of long-range thinking. It is hoped that the 
Survey may provide at least the beginning of a 
continuous program of planning. This stage of the 
Survey, therefore, deals with, (1) proposed new and 
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expanded functions of the particular agency, (2) 
prospects for future elimination or curtailment of 
functions, (4) the effect of population factors on 
future service, (4) the outlook with respect to natu- 
ral resources upon which the department may be 
dependent, (5) prospective trend in receipts, (6) 
major long-term physical plant needs, (7) the future 
of federal-state relations, and (8) an evaluation of 
the relative standing of this agency compared with 
those in other states. 

4. Cross-departmental analysis by function. The 
findings of the thirty-three Task Forces will be 
referred to a second group of Task Forces, to be 
designated as “functional.” Ten such units will be 
established in January in these areas: (1) over-all 
structure of state government, (2) employee classi 
fications and salaries, (3) personnel recruitment, 
in-service training and promotions, (4) seasonal 
help and peak loads, (5) systems and procedures 
(6) paper work and forms control, (7) use of ofhce 
and storage space, (8) travel and communications, 
(q) tederal-state relations, and (10) analysis of statu 
tory and non-statutory functions. 

The functional Task Forces will each have fifteen 
members, including five administrators, five legis 
members with 
knowledge in particular areas. The recommenda 
tions of the functional Task Forces and the findings 
of the operating Task Forces will constitute the 
final report of the Self-Survey 

The Survey time schedule calls for completion 
of operating reports by April 1, and functional 
reports by June 1, 1956, in order that findings and 


lators and five public technical 


recommendations can be related to the budgeting 
The entire Self 
Survey will have taken approximately one year, if 


process for the 1957 biennium. 
all goes according to schedule 


The Work Manual 


ae Forcrs are permitted to explore as widely 
ind deeply as the members wish. They are re 
quired, however, to relate their work to a detailed 
Work Manual designed to insure a measure of com 
parability in data. The Manual consists of specific 
questions designed to elicit objective information 
concerning the many phases of the Survey. A special 
effort was made, in the framing of questions, to 
avoid those that would bring subjective responses 
This was more difh 
cult than appeared at first, and we were not alto 
gether successful in keeping all questions on an ob 
jective basis 


or vague personal impressions 


That, however, is not a major short 
coming, because in casting the final report we in 
tend to eliminate the purely subjective responses 
and concentrate on findings that are supported by 
objective data 


Financing the Survey 


He Survey is being conducted at only nominal 
‘ae at least insofar as direct expenditures are 
concerned, The chairmen of the Task Forces, upon 
whom so much of the staff work falls, as was point 
ed out, are the regularly employed Budget Ex 
aminers. Their work is essentially an extension ol 
their normal responsibilities, and they provide a 
professional staff at no cost to the Survey as such 
technicians likewise 

Employees are re 
leased from their regular assignments for Survey 


Administrators and outside 
serve without additional cost 


work, and this has so far created no special prob 
lem. Legislators, too, serve without remuneration 

Money is needed only for necessary travel, sup 
plies and printed material, such as the Work Man 
ual. In the matter of travel, Task Force members 
are asked to share the same automobile whereves 
possible and to charge as expense only actual out 
of-pocket cost. Wherever possible these expenses are 
assumed by the departments being surveyed, which 
keeps the project faithful to the Self-Survey idea by 
having it finance itself in large part. Actually, ex 
They are not likely to total 
The cost of printed materials is 


penditures are minimal 
more than $2,500 
for the moment being absorbed by the Department 
of Administration with a contingency fund transfer 
ol $2,500. We believe the entire cost of the Self 
Survey will not exceed $5,000 


Survey Advantages 


r Are confident that the SelfSurvey will more 
Wiithan justify the time and effort and small 
amount of money we are putting into it Even if no 
substantial legislative action results, the adminis 
tration will have gathered an enormous amount of 
information about departmental operations. Where 
before this information has been gathered in bits 
and pieces, sporadically, and when problems were 
pinching the most, under the Self Survey it is being 
gathered in a comprehensive and systematic fash 
ion, enabling us to view the problems in larger 
perspective. This should make possible a much 
more intelligent application of central financial 
controls and provision of more satisfactory central 
seTVICES 

The Self-Survey has the advantage, too, of firmly 
prodding department heads into reviewing and re 
appraising their operations. Even the better ad 
ministrators can grow comfortable in established 
The Self 
Survey compels the administrator to reexamine his 


routines and can fall victim to inertia 


situation, and in circumstances about which he can 
have lithe complaint. As a member of the Task 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Watershed development has been receiving increasing attention among the 
states, particularly since Congress adopted the Hope-Aiken Act in 1954. In this 


article Robert J. Morgan, Assistant Professor of Political Science at the University 

of Nebraska, surveys hey problems of intergovernmental relations and action 

that have developed in connection with watershed programs. He illustrates them 

on the basis of experience in his own state. And he indicates that a long-range 

of decentralization vs, centralization is involved in the courses of action open to 
participating states. 


The States and Watershed 
Development 


By Roserr J. Morcan 


im tHe adoption of the Department of 
Agriculture's program of “pilot” watershed 
projects in 1954 and the Watershed Pro 
tection and Flood Prevention Act of 1954,' sufficient 
progress has been made in this significant addition 
to the nation’s water programs to note some related 
problems. In particular, these are problems that 
concern state and local governments 
The watershed management program of the de 
partment is designed, in part, to develop works of 
floml prevention or control in the tributary water 
sheds upstream from the larger rivers. Two types of 
construction are embraced in a completed water 
shed. 
practices as terracing, revegetation, land use man 
“A” measures are 
5,000 acre-feet in ca 


measures consist of such soil conservation 


agement and other practices 
small dams—not to exceed 
pacity, stabilizing structures, diversion ditches and 
dikes, stream channel improvement and other struc 
tures designed to minimize flood damages on the 
uplands of watersheds and to benefit urban localities 
situated downstream 

Public Law 566 (the Hope-Aiken Law) differs 
from the authorization for “pilot” projects only in 
solar as the latter permits the Department of Agri 
to assume nearly all costs, although it is 
limited to a period of five years. The Hope Aiken 
Law permits the Secretary of Agriculture to assist 
which apply to him for aid in 


“local organizations 
planning and executing works of improvement for 
floxl prevention and for the agricultural phases of 
water utilization, conservation and disposal. Water 
sheds not to exceed 250,000 acres in area may be 
treated as a single project, but contiguous areas may 
“Local 


as parts of a larger watershed 


authorized to act may include agen 


be joined 
organizations 
cies Of a state or its political subdivisions which have 


‘Public Law 196, Sqrd Cong, ist Sess, 67 Stat aig and 
Public Law 566, Sard Cong. and Sess, 68 Stat. 666 


power to carry out, maintain and operate works of 
improvement. Such agencies are responsible for de 
veloping work plans, entering into contracts for 
construction, acquiring easements and rights of way, 
assuming a share of costs, securing water rights and 
operating and maintaining completed structures. 
Irrigation features may be included, but they cannot 
be paid for out of Department of Agriculture funds 
under this program.’ 

Considerable experience has been gained so far 
in the four Nebraska “pilot” projects being de 
veloped concurrently with sixty-one other water 
sheds scattered through the nation. Undoubtedly 
many of the issues pressing for solution in Nebraska 
will be paralleled in other states. Actually, however, 
every state must determine whether watershed de 
velopment is to be administered as a federal-state, 
federal-local or mixed federal-state-local program. 
Certainly, as it is visualized by its proponents, this 
addition to conservation policy will, if it is widely 
accepted, force a re-evaluation of the role of state 
and local governments affecting structure, functions 
and finance in carrying it into execution 


IMPORTANT assumptions concerning the 
functions of federal, state and local governments 
underlie the Hope-Aiken Law. The first is that, 
theoretically, the initiative in developing a water 
shed will come from the state or local interests in 
volved and that the Department of Agriculture will 
not impose a project which does not have the ap 
proval of these interests through the action of the 
Governor or his delegated subordinate. The second 
is that the Secretary of Agriculture is merely assist 


“Local Responsibilities For Water 
Siate Government, Vol. XXVIII 


See Gladwin E. Young, 
shed Protection Programs 
No 12, Dec, 1954. pp. 255 ff 
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ing local interests with technical and limited finan 
cial aid. The third is that local beneficiaries will 
bear as much of the cost as they can. (The act does 
not clearly distinguish between local government as 
that term is traditionally 
government proper.) 
Public Law 566 provides that applications trom 
“local organizations” shall be approved by a state 
agency or by the Governor, if no such agency exists 
In Nebraska the Governor has created an advisory 
committee composed with an eye to giving repre 


understood and state 


sentation to the soil conservation districts (the pre 
dominant interest), the watershed associations, the 
State Soil Conservation Committee, and industry 
This committee is charged with advising the Gov 
ernor to approve or reject applications arising in 
the state for assistance under the law. So far the 
committee has worked without a planning staff 
(except for data supplied by the Soil Conservation 
Service) and has not announced publicly the stand 
ards on which it will recommend approval or re 
jection of projects. Thus at present the committee 
is not in a position to deal with the watershed pro 
gram within the broad framework of an integrated 
resources program related to other federal activities 
in the area or to the economic and physical needs 
of various areas of the state? Once a project has 
been approved by the Governor it is sent to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for further screening at his 
discretion, after which it goes to the agriculture 
committees of Congress via the Bureau of the Budget 
and the President's office 


sn ASSUMPTION Of Public Law 566 that local 
governments will bear a reasonable share of the 
costs poses a problem for the states and their sub 


divisions. Nebraska has not appropriated funds, 


nor has it provided credit facilities for this program, 
nor is there any apparent likelihood of such action 
in the near future 
issue must be met unless the watershed program is 
to face difhcult odds in competition with the Army 
Corps of Engineers, who are able to construct dams 
almost wholly at federal expense.‘ 


Six states have provided the Governor with such an 
advisory. committer Twenty-six states utilize the state soil 
conservation committee, board or commission. Three states 
use the conservation department or a similar agency. Six 
states use the state engineer, department of reclamation or 
4 water resource board. Four states use the department of 
igriculture. Tennessee has entered into a memorandum of 
understanding with the Tennessee Valley Authority to supply 
the state with technical assistance under P. L. 566 

‘Three states, California, Vermont and New Hampshire, 
enacted legislation in tqg55 authorizing state agencies to pat 
ticipate financially in the Hope Aiken Law Chap. 1886 
Statutes of California, 1955; House Joint Resolution No. 6, 
New Hampshire Public Act No. aay 
Vermont Acts of toss 


Legislature, 1955 


Undoubtedly, however, this 


Phe principal problems which have emerged so 
far have been those occurring in the planning stage, 
since most of the structures completed to date have 
not yet presented operational difhculties, although 
several can be foreseen. 

Phe most obvious deficiency, structurally speak 
ing, on the local level is lack of a single agency re 
sponsible for initiating the planning and overseeing 
the execution of watershed projects, and capable 
of doing this, Although planning in many instances 
so far, as will be the case in the future, is in terms 
of small watersheds less than 250,000 acres In area, 
even such undertakings usually have involved sever 
al legal subdivisions of the state. It can be antici 
pated that future projects, such as Oak-Middle 
Creek in Nebraska, will present even more formida 
ble problems of coordination 

lo date the only means of securing coordination 
has been the development of ad hoc coordinating 
committees, have relied very 
heavily on the Soil Conservation Service for central 


which apparently 
guidance, In fact, it is no exaggeration to say that 
the Conservation Service has exerted dominant in 
fluence and has been the centrifugal force in project 
development. 


A, m is a “pilot” project, the Upper Salt 
Swedeburg Watershed in Nebraska illustrates the 
multiplicity of agencies participating and the di 
mensions of the task in securing cooperative action 

The initiative in securing assistance and promis 
ing local support was assumed by the Salt-‘Wahoo 
Watershed Association, a corporation formed in 
1950 to stimulate flood control for its watershed by 
securing cooperation between the Department of 
Agriculture and the Corps of Engineers; by the 
Board of Supervisors of the Lancaster County Soil 
Conservation District; and by the Six County Soil 
Conservation Committee, consisting of members 
from the counties within the SaltWahoo water 


shed. A resolution of August 11, 1954, served as 


evidence to the Soil Conservation Service of. local 
willingness to support the project. An office memo 
randum from the chief of the Conservation Service 
to the regional director contained the authority to 
commence formulation of a work plan. After the 
work plan was completed in September, 1954, the 
Board of Supervisors of the Saunders County Soil 
Conservation District joined in sponsoring it in that 
county 

Phe work plan itself represents at least a year of 
planning and negotiations, especially with land 
owners to be affected by accelerated land treatment 


Additional 


ments had to be made with other related agencies 


measures and construction Atrange 


The two county soil conservation districts, the 


| 
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watershed association and the extension services of 
the two counties assumed responsibility for the 
educational and promotional phases. Actual nego 
tiations with land owners to secure easements, rights 
of way and acceleration of land treatment measures 
were the special task of the soil conservation dis 
tricts. The boards of commissioners of the two 
counties entered into memoranda of understanding 
with their respective soil conservation districts to 
cooperate in incorporating floodwater retarding 
features in certain designated structures—culverts 
and bridges. The Board of Stocking Township in 
Saunders County agreed to establish roadside ero 
sion control within its boundaries, and to furnish 
dirt for grade control retarding structures 

Several state agencies are involved in the project 
The Nebraska Department of Roads and Irrigation 
has agreed to cooperate in redesigning selected high 
way structures and in constructing special appurte 
Water 


within this department has 


nances to them. The Bureau of Irrigation 
Power and Drainage 
consented (or rather has not imposed theoretical 
powers to intervene) to the design of dams retaining 
Hood waters. This agency has been required by 
state law, however, to demand the payment of filing 
fees for submission of plans; to date the necessary 
funds have come from the watershed association, 
since the soil conservation district has virtually no 
means ol raising funds, The Game, Forestation and 
Parks Commission has cooperated in an extensive 
program of multiflora rose and shrub planting and 
is assisting in development of recreational potentials 
in the numerous small ponds to be impounded be 
hind dams. The State Conservation and Survey 
Division, athliated with the University of Nebraska, 
has made available its relatively extensive geological 
regarding the 


amd hydrological data, especially 


yround water supply The University’s College of 
\griculture is participating to evaluate the effects 
ol the project on rumoll, erosion, sedimentation 
mul water evaporation 

Dhis evaluation program is actually a cooperative 
project within involving not only the College 
of Agriculture but also the United States Weather 
Bureau and the United States Geological Survey 
Sharing with the Soil Conservation Service the 
costs of this research, these agencies expect to obtain 
ind hitherto unavailable data from in 
With such in 


formation it ws anticipated that the effectiveness of 


mvaluable 
strumentation stations in the area 
watershed Hanagement techniques can be deter 
mined with scientific accuracy either to substantiate 
past claims of usefulness or to modify present con 
strumtion practices 

Onher 
etlorts 


federal agencies have coordinated their 
Phe prumary assistance is by the Soil Con 
servation Service whic h, ol course, has the responsi 


bility for giving technical aid to land owners and 


operators in applying soil and water conservation 
plans, layout and proper construction, and for as 
sisting local agencies in planning, designing struc 
tures, securing easements, supervising construction 
and preparing and letting contracts to advance flood 
prevention measures. The Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service has made the maximum 
payments allowable to individual farmers under 
existing legislation, to the extent of approving 100 
per cent federal payments for approved conserva 
tion practices. It has, in fact, diverted funds to those 
counties in which watershed projects are under 
construction, and it has encouraged farmers to pool 
resources for building structures common to two or 
more farms. The Forest Service has given technical 
assistance in planning tree plantings. The Federal 
Housing Administration has indicated its willing 
ness to extend credit to individual farmers who need 
assistance in terracing lands before other flood pre 
vention structures can be started. The Agricultural 
Research Service supplies data in hydrology, sedi 
mentation and the economics of costs and benefits 
to the Soil Conservation Service. 


rue glowing evidence of intergovern- 
mental coordination in the execution of this proj 
ect, it is apparent that many problems, involving a 
mixture of policy, administration and law, must be 
solved 

On the federal level it is not clear whether Con 
gress, in enacting the Hope-Aiken Law, anticipated 
genuine coordination among the Department of 
\griculture, the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation in developing the many phases of 
water management. The act may merely mark a 
further division of labor in this already crowded 
held, in which it is prayerfully hoped that the 
wencies—like three young lions consuming their 
spoil—will come into as little contact as possible 
Conservationists in many states find, however, that 
the irrigation, drainage and water management 
leatures of the act are as important as its flood con 
trol provisions. Any conflict of agency interest must 
be resolved on the federal level if there is to be a 
reasonable prospect of cooperation on the local 
project level 

Moreover, there is need for the Secretary of Agri 
culture to inform the states of the standards he will 
use in evaluating projects to be assisted. States with 
limited resources cannot benefit fully from the pro 
gram, for example, if the Soil Conservation Service 
prefers to emphasize the development of areas cap 
able of sharing a large percentage of the costs at the 
expense of impoverished areas much in need of 
federal financial assistance. The provision of Public 
Law 566 requiring state approval of projects will 
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insure that no state must accept a project that it 
does not want, but it is scarcely calculated to insure 
that a state will get the ones it does want. Since the 
President is required to submit project plans to the 
agriculture committees of Congress, it appears that 
the final evaluation of project worthiness will be a 
legislative task. It is reasonable to expect, under 


such circumstances, that organized groups and the 


views of individual Congressmen will play an in 
fluential role in the matter. 

It is also uncertain whether the watershed pro 
tection and flood prevention program is to be ad 
ministered on a federal-state basis or a federal-local 
one. There is considerable evidence that the Soil 
Conservation Service would prefer to continue to 
direct the program through the soil conservation 
districts, with whom relations are generally very 
congenial. In fact, in the view of the Conservation 
Service, a prime consideration in undertaking de 
velopment of a watershed project is the degree of 
cooperation it can anticipate from a functioning 
district. Such a relationship, involving a minimum 
of contact between the Soil Conservation Service 
and state agencies would leave the latter a doubtful 
role in planning,projects, even if the state were to 
assist local units With administrative guidance and 
financial means. But, despite its preference for plan 
ning and executing individual projects through the 
soil conservation districts, the Conservation Service 
has found them lacking in financial powers to un 
dertake many projects, so that some other agency 
must assume the burdens of construction and main 
tenance 


I, SUCH A situation what is the function of state 


government? Conceivably, the state could undertake 
an active administrative direction of planning 
could supply localities with technical advice and 
supervision, and could render financial assistance 
either in the form of direct appropriations, grants 
in-aid, or credit faciliues for local governments 
Or, apart trom giving the Governor an advisory 
committee, it could confine its administrative role 
to designating a single agency responsible for co 
ordinating the contributions of existing agencies to 
individual watershed projects. On the other hand 
it could assume its more traditional role in the field 
of resources development by enacting permissive 
legislation which would fix the powers of local sub 
divisions to enable them to undertake the develop 
ment of projects. Other legislation could define 
water rights not now existent, such as the right of 
prior appropriation in most eastern states, or de 
termine such rights as the right to flood and the 
ownership of waters impounded behind dams 

If the first of these approaches is selected, cries 


will be raised that the initiative and vitality of 
local governments are being sapped. But if che 
states do not undertake some direction and assist 
ance, it can be predicted that the federal govern 
ment will step in, as it has done in the “pilot 
projects, with direction and money 

The effect of the watershed program on the struc 
ture and functions of local government has only 
recently become a subject of careful discussion, Ad 
vocates of the program have devoted most of thei 
efforts so far to securing public acceptance of it 
from a technical standpoint. One of the virtues 
claimed for watershed flood prevention is that it 
attacks the problem where it is found, irrespective 
of existing political boundaries, In the Salt Wahoo 
area, for example, the final proyect will embrace all 
or parts of six counties. Should a new unit of local 
government, such as the watershed district (author 
ived by enabling legislation in Nebraska and Kan 
sas in 1954 and in Minnesota, Tennessee and Nev 
ada in 1955) be adopted?? The functional nature 
of such an agency, empowered to deal with the 
total problems of development and maintenance 
has its advantages, but the creation of such a dis 
trict adds further to the hotch-potch of local gov 
ernment. Nebraska has not yet formed such a dis 
trat, partly because there is suspicion of any new 
agency with taxing powers, partly because the orig 
inal law (amended in 14955) required a rather com 
plex procedure for proposing and organizing a dis 
trict, and partly because urban-rural conflicts over 
the allocation of benefits and costs are certain to 
arise. It also appears that most existing local units, 
such as municipalities, counties and soil conserva 
tion districts lack adequate powers to undertake 
the obligations required under the Hope-Aiken Act 

Specifically necessary are adequate powers ol 
eminent domain and taxation, as well as power to 
enter into agreements with federal agencies, Units 
also must be able to construct and maintain works 
ol improvement to assess costs and benefits result 
ing from construction, and to secure easements and 
rights of way—including flowage rights and the 
right to flood. It may also be necessary to empower 
local units to purchase equipment, hire technical 
id administrative personnel, enact flood soning 


ordinances and borrow money. Moreover, some 
coordinating devices, formal or informal, are nece 
sary in watersheds covering any appreciable area 
Not least in importance is the need for adequate 
economic resources from which to draw funds even 
in political subdivisions already possessing ade 


quate legal powers in this regard 


»A survey and summary of legislation in response to Public 
Law 566 is to be found in Kirk M. Sandals and L. M. Adam 
Progress in State Legislation Relating to the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Aa (Washington Sanl 
United States Department of 
1955) mimeographed 


Caomservation Service 
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— nce in Nebraska to date illustrates several 
specific problems involving the need for adequate 
structure and powers on the part of local units. 
[he success of the program starts with the individ 
ual land owner and farmer. The Soil Conservation 
Service does not possess and does not wish to have 
the power of eminent domain. Farmers must be 
convinced by education that they need the program, 
The Service 


has extensive contacts with the former group, but 


as urban dwellers do in many instances 
virtually none with the latter. Thus it is essential 
that some local agency, public or private, under 
take the task of demonstrating the value of the pro 
gram to the public, The watershed associations in 
Nebraska have been remarkably successful in this 
regard 

In addition, the Conservation Service will be 
hard pressed to supply sufficient technical personnel 
once the program is accelerated, and state and local 
units will be equally hard pressed to find adequately 
trained men of their own. It is difficult to say what 
sistance the Extension Service and Land Grant 
Colleges might give. The Lincoln area office of the 
Conservation Service has added seven men in the 
past eighteen months to cope with the projects be 
ing developed under its jurisdiction 

It has been found on the “pilot” projects that it 
is mot easy to secure easements for the construction 
ol the larger structures, and in fact it is doubtful 
whether areas of class | land larger than about four 
wjuare miles have the resources to support the pro 
gram. In many cases justice demands that payment 
be made for easements, but lederal funds are not 
available for this purpose. Moreover, it appears 
that funds must be available to reimburse farmers 
who grant flowage rights (right to flood tempo 
rarily) as well as to purchase land tor areas to be 
llooded permanently. Experience in this state with 
dramage districts indicates that serious litigation 
can grow out of damages incurred as a result of 
flooding 

Furthermore, if the land is purchased for the 
permanent pools behind dams, who is to own the 
water and be responsible for its use and control? It 
has also been found that coordination with county 
boards in the reconstruction of bridges and culverts 
requires patience skill and, sometimes, fortuitous 
contacts, It is equally apparent that satisfactory re 
lations and coordinated effort must be worked out 
with the state highway department in planning 
construction touching upon watershed projects. In 
Nebraska, as in some other western states, the Bu 
reau of Irrigation has extensive powers to authorize 
and oversee the construction of dams and the bene 


ficial uses of water. This power must be either sub 


ordinated to or coordinated with federal and state 
agencies developing watershed structures 

Structures requiring extensive local financial par 
ticipation are as yet only in the planning stage in 
this state. But there is some disposition to rely on 
the soil conservation districts and watershed asso 
ciations to initiate the projects by arousing local 
enthusiasm and by giving assurances that means 
will be found to construct and maintain the com 
pleted structures. Various solutions have been pro- 
posed, but none has gained widespread acceptance 
In 195% counties were authorized to enter into com 
pacts with each othe: and to contract with federal 
agencies to undertake flood prevention projects. In 
1955 additional legislation reduced the number of 
signatures necessary to propose a watershed district 
and the percentage of athrmative votes necessary to 
ipprove the creation of a district. Each county also 
was authorized in 1955 to impose a one-fourth mill 
levy, and to enter into agreements with federal 
agencies, cities, drainage districts, other counties, 
or any other body politic or persons, for the con 
struction, maintenance, repair or operation of flood 
control works authorized by Congress to be unde 
taken by federal agencies. It is this last approach, 
that of using the county as the primary agency to 
finance and operate structures, that has gained some 
favor in Nebraska.* 


F Is PROBABLY unnecessarily and hopelessly uto- 
pian to insist that governmental agencies frame a 
rational and integrated program of water and land 
resources, despite the pressing need for such action 
Given the American preference for political impro 
visation that results in a pragmatic approximation 
of the ideal, we undoubtedly shall have to settle 
lor partial, tentative and ad hoc solutions. Logical 
arrangements will have to give way to negotiations 
of the possible, and institutional forms will have 
to reflect the compromise of conflicting interests 
Whether standardization will prevail because of the 
influence of federal legislation, or traditional di 
versity in local institutions will hold, is uncertain 
Rational reflection ought to aid in fixing the proper 
functions to be performed by national, state and 
local units of government in the administration of 
this program 

In any event, it might be well for us to ponder 
de Tocqueville's observation that “It is not the 
administrative, but the political effects of decen 
tralization that | most admire in America.’ 


‘Laws of Nebraska, 1954, Chap. 48; Legislative Bill 4&4 and 
Legislative Bill 21, 67th Session, 1955 


Clinics and other community services for mental hygiene have been multiplying 
among the states, and more of them are planned. In this article Dr. Hunt, Assist 
ant Commissioner for Community Mental Health Services in the New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene, discusses some of the problems that have 
risen in connection with his state's system of aid for mental health services, and 
how the problems have been met. A prime key to success, he indicates, ts will 
ingness of each governmental level and office involved, and each profession, to 
contribute to a cooperative effort 


Pooling Resources for 


Mental Hygiene 


Hunr, M.D. 


By Roserr C. 


N 1954 THe legislature of New York unanimously 

passed a new law known as the Community 

Mental Health Services Act, which established 
a permanent system of state aid to localities for 
mental health services 

In accordance with the home rule principle em 
bodied in the state constitution, the act is permis 
sive. No community is required to take any action, 
but those which elect to do so may take certain 
steps to qualify for reimbursement. 

Any county outside of New York City, and any 
city ol 50,000 or more population may by local law 
establish a local mental health board of nine mem 
bers. This board becomes an official agency of local 
government, and is empowered to survey needs and 
resources, to plan and operate services, and to con 
The 


board is required to appoint a director, who must 


tract with voluntary agencies for services. 
be a psychiatrist, to serve as executive officer 

Phe act specifies four types of mental health serv 
ices which are reimbursable: (1) outpatient psychi 
atrie clinics: (2) inpatient psychiatric services in 


general hospitals; (4) psychiatric rehabilitation 
services; (4) consultant and educational services 

Any local government which has taken the neces 
sary organizational steps, and has submitted an 
approved plan, will receive from the state reim 
bursement amounting to one-half of its expendi 
tures for mental health services up to a maximum 
of $1 of state funds per capita per year 

The act became effective for reimbursement on 
October 1, 1954. 

The Commissioner of the State Department of 
Mental Hygiene is given the responsibility of ad 
ministering the act, by reviewing the work of local 
boards, advising them, promulgating regulations, 
and formulating standards. He has organized a spe 
cial division, headed by the writer, to represent 


him in the area of community services. 


So much for the background, What has happened 
since this act took effect? Twelve communities, New 
York City and eleven counties, have qualified tor 
reimbursement by taking all necessary legal steps 
and submitting applications. Since New York City 
is included in this group, 71 per cent of the state 
population is represented in areas which have on 
ganized to take advantage of the act in its first year 
of operation, 

An additional three counties have passed local 
laws, but have not yet completed all planning steps 
and have not yet submitted applications. These 
three represent 6 per cent of the state’s population 

In another thirteen counties, representing 12 pet 
cent of the population, local government has shown 
some degree of official interest or action short of 
actually passing a law 

In eight other counties, representing 4 per cent 
of the population, organized citizen groups have 
shown interest, but no governmental action has 
been taken to our knowledge. Adding them all to 
gether, we have gz per cent of the population rep 
resented in areas which have shown some degree 
of organized interest in a local mental health pro 
gram. We are happy with this progress; frankly, it 
is more than we dared hope for in such a short time 


How MuUcH new service has been created by all 
this organizational work? There has been very little 
so far, and we have not expected much, since the 
first effort must be to integrate what we already 
have, and it takes time to plan, create, and staff 
new facilities. Rockland County, which previously 
had no local facility, has created an entirely new 
psychiatric clinic directly under the impetus of the 
act. Saratoga and Jefferson counties have substan 
tially expanded their clinic operations, Westchester 
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County is making surveys preparatory to opening 
veveral new clinics, and the New York City Board 
has budgeted a very substantial expansion of sers 
wes 

In those communities which already had sub 
stantial budgets for mental health services, finance 
ing of expansion is relatively easy. Since the state 
will pay half the cost of Present services, this gives 
local government a windfall which can be used for 
expansion. Where there are no present local ex 
penditures, new local money must be found before 
there is any expenditure for the state to match. It 
is a serious matter to ask elected officials to vote 
for new taxes. In some communities a start has 
been made by using voluntary funds. Such funds, 
if donated to the county, and expended for mental 
health services, will be matched by the state with 


out regard to the source of the funds 


Was I should like to do in this article is to dis 
cuss some of the problems, questions and difficulties 
we have encountered in administering the act 
Actually our troubles have been small, agreement 
has been general, cooperation and encouragement 
almost universal, and on the whole everything has 
been going remarkably well. However, there have 
been some smal! troubles, and small as they are, 
they are worth emphasis here, for two reasons 
First, they are the troubles which others may run 
into in other states when they attempt to set up a 
master plan for mental health services Secondly, 
discussion of these problems is one of the best ways 
of clarifying fundamentals, since most of them in 
valve questions of philosophy and policy 

One ot the first questions we were forced to deal 
with concerned some workable definition of just 
what is a mental health service, tor purposes of re 
imbursement. When the act first became law there 
was a wave ol rejoicing by voluntary agencies of 
all kinds which expected to get needed funds. That 
is an unkind exaggeration, but some early expecta 
tions were unrealistic. We were contronted by an 
array ol service agencies which undoubtedly had 
mental health orentation, and in all probability 
were doing some good in the held. But if these were 
accepted as renmbursable it would open the door 
to anyone who professed an interest in the welfare 
of man. A line, and a sharp one, had to be drawn 
somewhere. Where and how to draw it was the 
problem 

Ihe whole question ol definition can be ap 
proached with three different sets of criteria 

First, we can try to define a mental health service 
by the hind of person served. But can anyone define 
what clearly and unmistakably distinguishes be 
tween those people who need mental health services 


and those who do not? Mind you, we are not talk 
ing about institutional treatment of mental illness 
but about preventive mental health services; almost 
by definition these are services we all need 
Secondly, we can try to build our definition 
This is a little 
more clear, since there are some activities which 


around the kind of service given 


are clearly and unmistakably mental health services 
and nothing else. But there are other areas not so 
clear. For example, consider the psychotherapeutic 
treatment ol an emouonal disorder rising out of 
Think of all the people 


who hold themselves out as competent to deal with 


marriage relationships 


this: psychiatrists, physicians in general, clergymen, 
case workers, independently practicing psycholo 
gists, and all sorts of self-appointed healers. If you 
think you can draw a workable distinction based 
on the type of therapeutic approach, you don't 
realize the extent to which analytically oriented 
psychotherapy has gotten into the public domain in 
the large metropolitan centers. 

Having considered and discarded those two cri 
teria as unworkable, we were forced to adopt the 
third one as a practical rule of thumb. That is, to 
define mental health service by the kind of person 
who gwes the service. Pretty much regardless of 
what kind of service is given to what kind of per 
son, it is a mental health service only if given by 
a qualihed psychiatrist, or by other qualified per 
sonnel acting under the direction of a psychiatrist 
his makes it possible to reimburse the mental 
health portion of a program which is not consid 
ered a mental health service in its totality. For ex 
ample, the cost of providing consultative work by 
a psychiatrist and related disciplines in a child cat 
ing agency would be reimbursable, although other 
costs of the agency would not 


| problem was concerned with how best 
to carry out the purpose of the act to bring about 
expansion of community services. At one stage of 
the drafting of the legislation, thought was given to 
reimbursing only for new services created unde 
the act 
reason that it would penalize unfairly communities 


This was qui« kly discarded, for the obvious 


which had already made substantial commitments 
lor mental health purposes. It was decided to re 
imburse for existing as well as new services 

The next thought was that no local government 
should be permitted to use state reimbursement as 
a means of reducing local expenditures. By requir 
ing localities to double their existing expenditures, 
they would just break even, and we would have 
that much more service. After a quick look, this 
also had to be discarded, since it is quite impossible 
for any community such as New York City or West 
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chester County to double its physical plant and its 
personnel overnight. Yet it seemed essential to re- 
quire expansion of service as a condition of reim 
bursement. 

After searching at length and in vain for some 
more precise formula, we finally wrote into the 
Commissioner's regulations that there must be “rea- 
sonable expansion” in the light of the local circum 
stances. This has not satished anyone. Some econ- 
omy-minded officials resent being obliged to spend 
any of the windfall from the state. Some enthusiasts 
think the state should mandate large and immedi 
ate expansion. Others are troubled by the lack of 
precision, worried lest such vague language be in- 
terpreted capriciously by state officials 

We are not satisfied, because it makes it difficult 
for us to allay local anxieties. But it is the best we 
have been able to come up with. We can only tell 
local officials that we expect a bona fide effort to 
use a fair share of the windfall to meet known 
needs, and that we will be reasonable if they are. 
In some communities we can point out immediately 
available facilities for expansion and say “this 
would represent about a 10 per cent ¢ xpansion, and 
we will accept that as reasonable.” 


a* pireicuLtry, for which we have found no 
solution is how to integrate mental health pro 
grams of the school systems into the community 
program. This will be most difficult in New York 
State because of the legal impossibility of pooling 
financial resources. In our state school districts do 
not necessarily coincide with political subdivisions 
and funds raised by school taxes cannot be ex 
pended for any program not directly operated by 
the schools. The Comptroller has ruled that school 
funds cannot be deposited with the County Treas 
urer for matching by the state for mental health 
purposes. This is true of all parts of the state ¢ xcept 
New York City, where the school tax is not sepa 
rate, and the school district exactly coincides with 
the city lines. In Other parts of the state, the best 
we can hope for is flexible voluntary cooperation 
which will make available to the schools whatever 
resources have been established in the community 

Another question which has not been finally re 
solved is the future relauionship of the state Opel 
ated child guidance clinics with local mental health 
ervices. The Department of Mental Hygiene opel 
ates twelve traveling child guidance teams that give 
ervice mostly in those parts of the state which have 


no other child guidance facilities. These clinics are 


not able to carry as many Cases in treatment as thes 
would like, but do give a valuable consultation 
service. In some areas which are organizing their 


own mental health services there is insistence that 


the state clinic be withdrawn in order to avoid du 
plication or a rivalry for public support. This we 
are most happy to do, as there is much more de 
mand for the traveling clinics than we can supply. 
In other areas, however, there is local desire that 
the state clinic not be withdrawn when a local 
clinic is established. These people argue that they 
will not be gaining anything if they set up a local 
clinic only to have the existing one taken away 
from them. 

There is no easy answer to this. We feel that the 
long range view should be that once a local service 
is established, it should have full responsibility for 
meeting local needs. The best answer we have been 
ible to give, so far, is that we will not immediately 
and automatically withdraw the state clinic, that 
we will give careful consideration to local needs 
and will continue to provide the additional state 
clinic as long as it is clearly needed and does not 
duplicate or compete with the locally operated 
service, 

Questions have also been raised as to the future 
relations of local community programs with the 
community programs carried on by the state mental 
hospitals All of the New York State hospitals carry 
on some community services in their own areas. 
his has been of value both to the community and 
to the hospital. 

I have been greatly interested in hearing about 
a hospital in Croyden, England, the staff of which 
provides a complete mental health service to its 
community. The Superintendent, Dr. T. P. Rees, 
has told me that he requires the medical staff to 
spend one-third of their time in the community 
doing private practice and clinic work. They have 
such an excellent working relationship with their 
community that they are able to prevent hospital 
ization in many cases by carrying out various types 
of care and treatment in the community. They are 
also so well accepted by the people that when hos 
pitalization does become advisable, go per cent of 
the patients enter voluntarily 

At the Mental Hospital Institute in Minneapolis, 
last year, there was a discussion of the relations be 
tween the mental hospital and community mental 
health in which many hospital people expressed the 
view that a community program should be centered 
on the public mental hospital, We find this view 
point quite attractive, and we might well upport 
it vigorously if our hospitals were so located geo 
graphically as to be able to carry out such a func 
tion. Some of the New York State hospital do in 
fact have very active programs, and a fine relation 
ship with the people in their immediate neighbor 
hoods, but find it quite unpossible to establish such 
4 program or relationship in all parts of their dis 
tricts, which in some cases extend for hundreds of 
miles. 
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Since in our state the majority of the population 
is not in close proximity to a state hospital, it 
seemed unrealistic to center community programs 
on the hospitals. It would be quite unfortunate for 
the hospitals were they to be deprived of all com 
munity work by the establishment of local services 
Our present thinking, therefore, is that the respon 
sibility for community services should be vested pri 
marily in local government, but that professional 
personnel of the state hospitals should have an op 
portunity to serve the locally operated program to 
the extent practicable. 


of government that should have the ac 
tual operating responsibility is still another argu 
able matter 
the law in our state, but persons in other states 


It has been settled by the passage of 


argue with us about the wisdom of vesting so much 
responsibility in local government. We hear rum 
blings from different directions 

On one side are some physicians and medical so 
cieties which have a deep seated suspicion of any 
Repre 


vntatives of the State Medical Society were con 


yovernmental move into the health field 


sulted early in the consideration of our legislation, 
and some changes were made on their suggestion 
before final enactment of the law. As our law now 
stands, it contains provisions which meet the objec 
tions of most physicians. At least two members of 
the local mental health board must be physicians 


There 


guards to insure medical standards and medical 


engaged in private practice are ample sale 


supervision of all approved services. There is also 
permission for local services to establish fee sched 
ules and prohibition of remmbursement for services 
to patients who are able to pay tor private care 
The Council of the State Medical Society has en 
dorsed the legislation, and there have been only a 
few isolated medical voices raised against it; so, by 
and large, there is no substantial opposition from 
direction 

An Opposite objection is vowed by sore sincere 
well-wishers who teel that we have given too much 
power to local government. They ask us what do 
these local people know about mental health sery 
ices? How can you trust politicians to plan and 
earry outa good prog im? Would Vou not have a 
much better service to the community if people at 
the state level organized it and ran it 

It is possibly true that the state could plan and 
carry out more unitorm levels of service, and we 
might even have more success in recruitment of 
qualified personne! We feet strongly, however. that 
this hind of argument ignores a very essential tac 
tor, We are quite certain that a community pro 
vram can succeed only to the extent that the people 


in that community have a feeling that it is theirs, 
that it is important to them, that it is something in 
which they have invested much of themselves. 

There is often a temptation for the professional 
worker to decide how things can be done better 
and faster, and to present a ready-made plan, but 
people must have a hand in saving themselves 
They can not and will not be saved from the out 
side. It was this kind of conviction concerning the 
vital need for local responsibility which determined 
the first drafting of our law with its emphasis on 
home rule. The alternative was a state operated 
system. It is probably a good guess that the home 
rule principle, which is such a vital part of our 
state legal structure, was itself a product of folk 
wisdom which recognized that, in our kind of so 
ciety, government works only to the extent that the 
people themselves believe in it and take part in it 

There would undoubtedly be danger of poor 
standards if all authority were given to local gov 
ernment, but this is safeguarded by the state's role 
of setting minimum standards. We stand ready to 
advise and counsel, and even if necessary to refuse 
reimbursement when standards are not met, but we 
feel that we should never dictate what a local com 
munity should do within the limits set by the law 
and regulations. 


ies FINAL problem we might over-simplily as 
public health versus psychiatry. This is a contro 
versial and emotionally charged situation, but one 
which we must face up to in planning mental 
health programs. 

Phe great majority of professionals both in pub 
lic health and in psychiatry have laid aside theoreti 
cal differences and have worked together in whole 
hearted cooperation to plan better service to the 
people. Some persons of both specialities, however, 
have taken positions on either side of the fence 
which have been uncomfortable for all concerned 

At a time when one of our larger communities 
had passed a local law and was in the process olf 
selecting the mental health board, I received a long 
distance telephone call from the psychiatrist who 
is in charge of a large governmentally operated 
service in that community. He was quite disturbed 
as to the possibility of some stranger coming along 
and bossing his show and tried to persuade me to 
exert state pressure on local government to make 
sure that he was made a member of the board 
This, of course, | could not do, and he then began 
to criticize the law for making the Commissione 
of Health and the Commissioner of Public Welfare 
“What do thev 
I tried to explain to 


members of the board ex-officio 
know about mental health? 
him that their skills in community organization 
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would be invaluable assets, but he could not see 
it and seemed to think that the entire board should 
be mace up ol psychiatrists 

Since the law seems to vest much of the policy 
making and control in the hands of the psychia 
trists. there has been more concern from a lew pub 
lic health people on the other side of the tence 
The Health Commissioner in another county las 
expressed to local government his doubts as to the 
wisdom of their taking advantage of the law be 
cause of his concept that the law would take away 
from his department its present program ol mental 
health activity by public health nurses In still an 
other county the chief obstacle to development of a 
badly needed mental health service has been the 
firm position taken by the Health Commissioner to 
the effect that mental health is part of publy 
health, and unless the program can be under the 
Health Department there should not be any at all 

The Health Commissioner who was afraid that 
the new program would take away his existing sers 
ice seemed motivated by sincere concern for the pub 
lic good and not by personal power seeking He was 
quite readily reassured that his fears were ground 
less. Far from taking anything away trom him, we 
would be most anxious for him to continue, to ex 
pand the mental health work carried on within the 
Health Department. We believe that this new o1 
ganization will make possible a much better service 
than he has had in the past. He has public health 
nurses who are sincerely dedicated to using mental 
health concepts im thei well baby clinics, lor ex 
ample. These nurses are now quite handicapped 
because they lack the essentials for such a program 
First of all, the 
training so that they know what they are doing 


nurses should have some special 


Secondly. they should have constant access to con 
sultants to talk over the problem cases they have 
encountered. And they should have clinical tacih 
ties to which they can refer the occasional case that 
is bevond their ability to handle. The Health Com 
missioner, as an influential member of the mental 
health board, should exert every etlort to see to it 
that these educational consultative and treatment 
available to his publi health 


services are mace 


personnel 


is that the local mental health 


program is not exclusively psychiatry, nor publi 
health, nor public wellare, nor educational, nor the 
concern of the courts, but that all of these agenci 
and many others have a stake in it; that we need 
the medical insights of the psychiatrist and the 
community skills of public health and all of the 


other disciplines pulling together to make it work 


My concluding thought is—let's face it: We need 
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a new breed of cats in this work. Neither publi 
health nor psychiatry has all the attitudes and skills 
we need. We need protessionals who have both the 
interests and insights of the psychiatrist and the 
community the public 
health worker. Whether these people begin as pub 


viewpoints and skills of 


lic health physicians who then learn psychiatry o1 
begin as psychiatrists who then learn public health 
principles is to me a matter of supreme indifference 
What is important is that we all lay aside any 
striving for the driver's seat on the bandwagon, 
and work together to keep the bandwagon rolling. 


“Do-It-Yourself” 


(Continued from page 11) 


Force he has full opportunity to object to any pre 
conceptions that others may have about his depart 
ment’s work. He is assured that the findings will 
not embarrass him, so long as he is sincerely will 
ing to cooperate in a program ol management im 
provement, In fact, he can and will share the credit 
lor any progress that is made 

The advantages of Selfl-Survey are enormous, we 
believe, even if only a portion of what we hopetully 
anticipate actually materializes. We could, of 
course, be disappointed, but the results so far have 
been extremely encouraging, and we believe we 
are developing a technique that will have continu 


ing usefulness 


“Among the States” 
Continued trom page 1) 


Connecticut Licensing Law.— Lhe Connecticut Supreme 
Court on November 14 unanimously upheld the consti 
tutionality of the state's 1954 law requiring licensing of 
real estate dealers. The court said the requirement ol a 
urety bond as a prerequisite for licensing was not un 
reasonable, discriminatory or an unwarranted delegation 


ol power. It also pomted out that the legislature is the 


udec, within reason, of the public wellare, and the wis 
| 


dom of its legislation “is not the concern of the courts 


Western Regional Conference. Lhe Western Regional 
Conterence of the Council of State Governments was 
held in Colorado Springs, Colorado, on November 74 
Ihere were panel discussions of the progress of the 
urvey olf mental health training and research facilities 
in the West; on problems of an aging population; and 
on the report of the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. | \. Briles 
Wellare Board 


state's mental health program Resolutions were ipproved 


Chauman of the Kansas State 
addressed a luncheon session on that 
rooommendinyg idoption ol the Interstate ompacts on 
Mental Health and on Juveniles 


Mental Health Survey Committee on its work 


and commending the 
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